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Foreword 


CHILDREN are entering the Nation’s schools 
m larger numbers than ever before. In addition to 
those blinded by usual causes, a new eye condition primarily 
affecting prematurely born infants swept the Nation between 
1945 and 1955 leaving thousands of visually handicapped 
children. Most of these are attaining school age at this 
time. There has been an increasing demand for statistical 
information of the type provided in this publication as more 
and more general and special educators have become involved 
m meeting the needs of these children. ; 

The summary findings presented are based on facts about 
the largest number of blind children known to have been 
included in an educational study in this special field. It was 
made possible through the cooperation of officials at the 
American Printing House for the Blind, who made available 
5° Office of Education information on the more than 
14, 5°0 children registered for the 1959-60 school year under 
* i act To Promote the Education of the Blind.” 


E. Glenn Feathehston, 
Assistant Commissioner , 
Division of Stats and 
Local School /Syawms 


J. Dan Hull, Director , 
Instruction, Organization, 
and Services 
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Chapter I. Introduction 

Q i ‘° R , TLY AFTER th. turn of the century the prevalence of 
O Windneee among children dropped dramatically. Aa medical eci- 
ence found effective preventive and corrective measures for ophthal- 

^ 0nV “Af”* ® thw m ‘ ior cauaes of blindness among 
jefantsand young children, special residential schools, which were the 

SIZ7 Tl™ J , ° r blind duldra ". un< lerwent . period of 

Changes Staffs were reduced, and children with partial vision who 

^?h« e Jh T* ‘T? Were * draitttd 10 8pecil1 W*®* within some 

org * niled to serve partially seeing as 
weU as blind children. Other schools became educational diegnLc 
centers for student* with all ranges of visual loss. ^ 

However, in 1942 a new eye condition was reported-retrolental 

At^ n *r ff r ,ng 0r th * m08t p,rt protostorely born infant 
At first only a few cases were discovered, but soon steadily increasing 

Darts^f Z* rep f. rted n from *“ p ,rt « of the United State and many 
P e world. By 1856, when medical research isolated the 

tredonToT ° f th “ conditio ” “ toe administration of high concen- 
2huT ,1 W " to P^'torely born infants, thousands had been 

to St n„^S "T^ ° handi< =‘PP«i children. In addition 

^, t b * n . ,W dsceloproent, some other eye diiteses and conditions have 
persisted in spite of medical progress. The prevalence of these con- 

COn8t “ t ’ but “• number » f child™ 
S* r^T * “ rw ” t JMra becsu< * of toe ebrupt rise of 

„ of blindness coupled with a rising birth rate 

^ hn 'd eJ l C ^‘ 0n o? troIenUl dhroplasia have produced » -wav,” 
of blmd children. This “ware” is reflected by larger residential 
school enrollments in recent years than ever before, by fehange in the 
™^. nature of the children enrolled in these «hLls, anf* thl 

d^^^, re, d t T UiOD 0f l 00 * 1 oohooi programs for such chih 
dren. Comparative figures on students registered with the American 
Rnnbng House for the Blind for 1986 and 1961 give some indication 
of both the magnitude and recency of this surge in numbers. In 
1986, approximately 6,100 student, were reported by resident! .1 SiooU 
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1,W * *? b y I f caJ [ Khools. 1 Figure, for mi reflect , stead, 
mite in , I d “ b * 1 1 801,001 t^tnuits to about 7,600 and a rapid 

“ 1 loa ? “* 001 "P 8 *"”** t» approximately 8 £ 60 . 
ado «i!,.i j g °: ernin « th « distribution of apretel boob and 
tea mil manufactured by th. American Printing House Tor 
tto Blind was amended in 1966 to include blind child™? enrolled in 

xZUr “ -? ‘ h0 - iD “P- 81 80,10018 *°d £dS 

the local school rejpateatio? * POTti0D ° f ““ mdd “ 10 

b “°" 8lMut b,ind ° h,ld ™ 1,88 u- 

centvLn fnVTv i rhere / h “ 1)6611 “ screwing demand during m- 

dren and those with* ° lnformal,on ** m 9 re 111(1 mor * blind chil- 
es Tn thTL ^ “ nou ? VMud unpainnenta have attained school 
«^g»- In this report, some basic facts about a large segment of blind 
children enrolled in the Nation’s public schoolsTve^Lbola^i 
compared, and suinmariied. u-ouiated, 

Scope 

Under the Federal act “To Promote the Education of the Blind” 

W Mth °>"«~> ■ 1- aIIwSX 

House for the Blm* m iW Kentucky, makes available sJriZl 
materials and apparatus for the education of blind children exiled 

' a“pL cMld^llT^ “ * , d» .re dtSb3"o1 

ofte. ^ ? 8llot “ 8 “ l t* 8 " 8 - To be oligibl. under the paorboo. 

Of the act, it 18 required that children be registered annuallv bv thnir 
school, or Stoto education dcpmtnrente 
Houre for tb. Blind. Each child'. yireal 

b “ 'yi' 7 ° r0ffici8117 bUnd - M-^S* 8 * 8 snd 
Penang to blind pereon, dafln, blindna* for .anon. officii pM . 

dTnT-ZhX* ln T! ^ «y° "th bret correction whS 
oee not exceed 20/200 or a defect in the visual field so that the wideat 

diameter of vision subtends an angle no greater than 20 degree*. The 

* tj feet things which those with average visi n * a***** 

T y° requirements have been need in th, regu. 

Poreibly, more than 90 percent of th, legally blind children in the 
Nateon » h . are without major aecond bX.%, whotoT.^ 

/ 

• / 


!•&, Loaitrtn*, Km. 
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need of special education, and who are enrolled in public local or nn 

2^*'! " nd - thia « r \&z 

sts nt-rs. trr aess - ■- 

r. “ 

rtosy of officials at the American Printing House for the Blind 
for tawSta^Tl a^a mi<le ““ °“" ° f **“»*« 

Purpose 

taWuLu^ a^!n^ ith u h6 regi8tnition of 111090 children were 

tal statistical infoi^f * * * ty “ *° ^P* 1 * *>me fundanien- 

] information about the visual nature of blind children 

I)L on^e oT^^d vTT ,° f ^ ^ P°P ulation - 

the mode of k ^ duM 8 re8ldual vu,on were ****** to 

madeto* explore^tbe 5S T ^ Thi8 Wm P™ « 

and the child’s um of * onship between the extent of visual loss 
nrimarv j- °_f. P nn *"* braille, or both print and braille as his 

Inf0nn,ti0n 0f has Cn e in 

tional^WloeThT^th b^d™” b *““* * b “ ic ch ‘"8» in •*««■ 

with thl .k P y ^ broad P ro £ ra m implications has coincided 

^tvsarir** - Mum — “ 

vJ^JT?..* w “ » nomnion belief that most children with limited 
i n ad,,,,,, 2*“*S»what 1,ul * "““ined if they used it to full extent 
chUAwn'anfreud’”^ fu "® U ' t ’ were routiM, y "loaded as blind 

Jzat y mM “ of br * ,lle wh ^ er 0r »* “w 

jLZ:: W ,' n l ' a » PM f ‘ ct fh »‘ children should be encouraged to 

’ST P *° “ XimUm « ~ »*** counts of 3Ul 

for ' 8tim *' i "K how much this relatively 
andte-M^^ " put m, ° < >r * cli “ hy <ho Nation’s educatore 
du , ld ™; “ »“ ™»t frequently applied, the oomparis^ 

With limited vision is plated in a sp^i.TS pr^TrVunl or 
for partmUy seeing chiidran where separate progreni^ J 

is frequently based on the primary reading medium he utilireereuS 

597625 — 61 — . t 
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than the degree of his remaining vision. Thus, the report gives some 
indication of the degree of vision of those legally blind children who 
for instructional purposes may be considered by educators in the 
Nation as either blind or partially seeing. 

Procedure 

Copies of registration forms provided the Office of Education by 
the American. Printing House for the Blind contained all the infor- 
mation submitted by schools and State education agencies, with the 
exception of the names of the children. The portion of the forms con- 
taining the names was removed by officials at that agency because of 
their agreement with school administrators that the names of children 
reported to them would not be disclosed.* * The part of the form uti- 
lized in this analysis contained the following information : 

Name of special school, city or county public school system attended by 
the pupil 

Grade level of the pupil 

Degree of vision in each eye with correction as reported by an eye 
specialist 

The primary mode of reading used by the pupil — braille, large type, or both 

Corrected vision in the better eye was used as the basis for tabula- 
tion.. The information was then compiled in accordance with levels 
of vision established for this study and in terms of primary mode of 
reading.* Relative percentages were then computed and prepared in 
graph form for children with various degrees of remaining vision; 
for those reported as using print, braille, or both, as their primary 
mode of reading; and for those enrolled at each grade level. Early 
in the tabulation it became evident that substantial differences existed 
among and particularly between local and residential schools, both as 
to the visual nature of the children and their mode of reading. Sepa- 
rate tabulations were made of the local and residential school registra- 
tions to further explore the differences between these two groups of 
students. 

Selected Local School Sample 

Comparatively few States have statewide programs for the education 
of blind and partially seeing children. It was thought that some 


* For replica of the portion of the form used by State education departments, see the 
appendix. 

* See page 7 for a description of the ierels of vision. 
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oITsu^n differen( f ™S ht exist bet ^" those with and those with- 
. t h P ™^ rams ’ both ln re gard to selection of children for registra- 
t.on witn the American Printing House for the Blind and IS 

practices a ectmg their classification as readers of print, braille or 

from fiteTf a [hl e ^ b ! llati °\ Wft? ° f re ^ istrfttiop data <>" children 
, . 16 ktates with statewide supervisory programs This 

h„„ , ° n wa f ~ mpared With ,he ,oW «*»l «g£^on ?„d 

,Vf am Wlth th,s registration after that of the five sample States 
|md been amoved. It is believed that the majority of 31 >rom 

br ®?, five ^havebeen classified and registered as readers of print, 
or hj n, in keeping with their educational needs as determined 
by specialists m the education of such children. In the States without 

mit 7*"^ T"' edUC, '° ra ° r 

XolL m °‘ e ° f liW Children re « is,ered b y fh « 'oca' 

uompansons of the distributions of the total local registration the 
“ ^ sn : npI ^ and the local registration with the sample removed 
are shown in the appendix. Interpretations which go beyond the 
major trends should be made with full realization that the validity of 
some of the details on which they are based are subject to question as 
pointeu out m chapter I V of this report. The five States with state- 
wide programs m the selected sample, according to data furnished 

; House for the Blind, seem to register more 

children with little or no useful vision and fewer of those seeing 

comparatively well. This is particularly noticeable when the dis- 
.nbution ox the selected sample is compared to the local registration 
with the figure for that of the sample States removed. Forty-five 

Crfhe * Vt t 1r in the IOCal re ^ 8tration m ’ nus the children 

^vTna OO/ofJ) 68 - 111 i 6 mieCt * d 8ample ’ f0F in8tance ’ are reported as 

ter Jhv h r T aCU,ty ‘ 0n, y 38 of the children regis- 

terod by the five States ,n the selected sample are reported as haxfL 

T1Slon ‘ Tf 18 apparent, however, that on the whole these 
distnhutions are very similar in regard to both the degree of vision 

whfchCr 7 “ bliDd “ d the mod » of riding 

and P6,r ° n .- he b “ i8 .° f the8e findi "K s th »' similar selective 

and rogistration practices are followed in the local schools of States 

7 we 88 tb ° se wl thout, Statewide supervisory programs. Thus, 

Election 2®? S* ^ praCtic «* inSiZ whero t£ 

Stnd in T 1 ! 8 made ^ cl <*» guidance from special- 

mte and m those where the selection process comes tinder the super- 

an, L f 8pecial educat,on personnel with considerable experience 
and training in the education of blind and partially seeing children 
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Findings 

The summary findings of the remainder of the report are presented 
in terms of the degree of vision and mode of reading of legally blind 
children (chapters II and III). The concluding chapter presents 
some implications of these findings and reviews some of the many 
questions they raise in regard to current practices, standards, and 
possible future research. 


Chapter II. Degree of Vision 

ab ° Ut the degree of Tision of the children regis- 
the Amencan Printing House for the Blind in 1960 is 
presented in pph form for the total registration in local and resi- 

1 r h °° f r? f0r ^ reRistration “ 1116 local and residential 
^hools separately for purposes of comparison. The graphs represent 

these th T populstioM 

■ , t” 111 1 f-f‘ ntoeschofnmele7eIsoi ' ,lsloI1 . w l>idi were utilized 

in order to simplify reporting of trends. 


Levels of Vision 


. ismn lord i contains children reported as having 20/200 visual 

1)68 p° r UPPer ^ ° f Vi8i ° n Within the le S aI definition 
diminishing levels of vision were es- 

withtariousT 61, that / ata ° n reasonabl y lar ge n^bers of children 
7.; a " 0US de ^ rees of remaining vision could be analyzed. It was 

^p thetumbT™ 811 / ° nIy t0 identify ma i or trends and to 

P, h ® numbere of children at each level fairly large even if this 

Zu Jm^v UP, T to>!et !‘ er rather wid ® of ™o» instead of 

grouping by each visual acuity reported. It was hoped that this 

W °“fc ‘ ncrease the wnlidity of the findings, since there was 

child ^ Ven ' 7 h< "! precise| y the V "Port information about the 
chtldren was reported or how recently the eye eaaminations on wh ch 
these reports were based had been conducted. 

fcc „l e Jl ng “. °l ™ io ? We ” repor,ed “ m *"y different forms mid 
for purposes of this study were tabulated on the basis of the corrected 
vision m the better eye and grouped as indicated below: 

Vision Level Visual Acuity or Designation 

l; 20/200 

n- - 15/200 and 20/800 . 

IV “ oS/finrt 20/500, and 15/400 

t..;;;;;;; ^^o!^ 00 ’ ^z 800 * and 10/wo 

W'wStaM^ire^ /200 ’ 10 w 

vi Counts fingers 

vn_ Hand movement 

vm Light perception 

Ix — Totally blind 
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A great variety of visual acuities were reported. For study pur- 
poses these were rounded and grouped according to the nearest clas- 
sification : 

2/200 Includes all reported as either 1/200 or 2/200 
5/200 includes all reported as 8/, 4/, 5/, 6/, and 7/200 
10/200 includes 8/, 9/, 10/, 11/, and 12/200 
15/200 includes 18/, 14/. 15/, 16/, and 17/200 
20/200 Includes 18/, 19/, and 20/200 

The same pattern was followed for children tested on the 300-, 400-, 
500-, 600- , and 800- foot symbols. Those reported within the 20/1,000 
to 20/4,000 range were grouped together because of their small number. 

The counts fingers category (vision level vi) includes those imported 
as such or for whom the notation “C.F.” was made. Children classi- 
fied under hand movement (vision level vn) include those reported 
as being able to distinguish hand movements or those for whom the 
notation “H.M.,” gross form, object perception, or light projection 
was made. Tabulations were made of the distances at which children 
were able to count fingers and perceive hand movement. Resulting 
u».K lassifications contained so few children in each, however, that 
valid generalizations based on such small groups could not be made. 
It was impossible, also, to determine to what extent eye specialists 
had attempted to ascertain the distance at which each child could 
count fingers or perceive hand movements or whether such findings 
'had been reported if they were available. The vast majority of chil- 
dren in the hand movement level were reported, for instance, only 
as perceiving hand movement; distance was not specified. 

Th nght perception vision level includes those children reported 
with this notation or for whom “L.P.” was listed. This level may 
include some with light projection, inasmuch as it was not possible 
always to differentiate between the two on the basis of the information 
in some of the reports. The classification totaUy blind contains 
those so reported and those with such notations as : “none,” “enucle- 
ated,” and “prosthesis.” 

Only 74 children in all were registered as having restricted field. 
This would seem to suggest that those with both restricted field and 
lowered visual acuity may have been reported only on the basis of 
t eir low acuity or that the number of such children being identified 
and reported is much smaller than many have predicted. This 
small number of children was not included in the analysis as a sep- 
arate level of vision. Tabulations of these children appear in table I 
of the appendix. 

Approximately 450 registrants were not included in the tabulations 
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because they could not be fitted into one odf the classifications. The 
vision for some was reported in a rather vague manner, such as “less 
than 20/200,” or in such an uncommon way that there were too few 
to warrant grouping. Many of those who were excluded were multi- 
ply handicapped children clearly identified on the reports as deaf, 
cerebral palsied, or mentally retarded and those for whom the grade 
level was not clear or not specified. The total registration with the 
American Printing House for the Blind was about 14,570 children 
with adult rehabilitation cases removed: The study includes infor- 
mation on 14,125 children, or approximately 97 percent of the total 
register. 

Major Findings 

Compilations of the data according to degrees of remaining vision 
icveal several major findings. Only 24 percent (3,331 ) of the children 

were reported as totally blind and 10 percent as having light percep- 
tion, according to the eye information submitted with their regis- 
tration. About 60 percent of the 14,125 students studied reportedly 
* * rssiduai vision in excess of light perception or a sufficient amount 
to be of practical use in many phases of their school programs. 


Graph 1. — Degree of vision 

P*rc«nt 
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Graph 2. — Local and residential school registrants 
by degrees of remaining vision 



1 Set table I la appendix for detail*. 


Nearly 31 percent (4,365) were registered as haring 20/200 visual 
acuity. When the children are grouped into nine visionjevels accord- 
ing to approximate degrees of remaining vision, abouOkree- fourths 
appear to fall into the two levels at the extreme ends of the distri- 
bution, that is, into vision levels i, n, vm, and ix. Relatively few 
children were reported in the borderline classifications between these 
two extremes. These findings should not be taken at face value. 
Questions concerning the validity of the data on which they are 
based are presented in chapter IV. 


Local and Residential School Students Compared 

Legally blind children in residential schools seem to be charac- 
terized by a majority with little or no remaining vision as contrasted 
to the local schools where the majority of legally blind children are 
reported to have sufficient residual vision for it to be of substantial 
use in their school programs. More than half of those registrants 
bom the residential schools included in the study were listed as 
totally blind or only able to perceive light Several surveys, such as 
that reported by Lowenfeld, 1 indicate that the percentage of children 

■ ■ ■ i ■ h 

1 Lowenfeld, Berthold, "Incident* and Effects erf New Outlook ter the MUmd 

Vol. BS, January 1930, pp. 13 - 19 . ' 
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without useful vision who were found in the residential schools in 
1960 is probably much higher than would have been found only a 
few years earlier. 

About 29 percent of the local school registrants did not have suf- 
ficient vision for it to be of substantial use in their education. On 
the other hand, only about 17 percent of those in the residential 
schools, as contrasted with nearly 43 percent in local schools, were 
reported as having 20/200 visual acuity, the upper acuity limit of 
legal blindness. Thus, it would appear that in recent years local 
school systems have absorbed many children with little or no re- 
maining useful vision and large numbers with moderate to severe 
visual limitations who in the past quite possibly would have been 
enrolled in the residential' schools. 

However, on the basis of these data, many aspects of the visual nature 
of the two populations, are strikingly similar. Distributions accord- 
ing to degrees of remaining vision, as shown in graph 2, follow pat- 
terns which are very much alike in spite of the differences at the two 
extreme ends which cause the U-shaped curves to tilt in opposite 
directions. When the needs of children officially classified as blind 
are considered, educators in both the local school systems and in resi- 
dential schools face the problem of designing programs for relatively 
large numbers of students who have considerable vision, as well as 
large numbers who have very little or no remaining sight. 


same— « i — t 


Chapter III. Mode of Reading 


T HE DATA on mode of reading of legally blind children regis- 
tered with the American Printing House for the Blind in 1960 
have been analysed in several ways. All readers of print, braille, and 
both have been related to the nine levels of vision in graphs 8 and 6 . 
(jraphs 4, 5, and 7 show this relationship for the local and residential 
school students separately. Graphs 8 and 9 bring together, for 
comparison, summary information about children in vision level* 
i through vn. Since there is reason to believe that some of the basic 
data is not fully reliable, (see chapter IV) attention should be directed 
to the major trends revealed by the graphs rather than to the com- 
parisons made within each of them. Graphs 10 through 13 compare 
grade distributions of children using the various modes of reading 
and relate these distribution* to that of the total full-time public 
elementary and secondary day school pupil enrollment 


Mode of Reading in Relation to Degree of Vision 

Analysis of the mode of reading of the children covered by this 
report m relation to their degree of vision revealed several predictable 
' If to® degree of remaining vision is an important factor 
m determining mode of reading, the decided U-shaped distribution 
according to the nine levels or degrees of remaining vision for the 
total study population, graph 1, would lead to the prediction that 
most of the children would be registered as readers of either print or 
bradle and few would be reading both. This prediction seems to 
h J toe finding that approximately 68 percent of the 
1M25 children are registered as using braille and 38 percent as 
using print for their primary mode of reading. About 4 percent are 
registered as readers of both print and braille. Similarly, on the 
basis of this hypothesis, one would expect to find tha t most of the 
readers of print have the best vision and are in the upper classifica- 
tions (vision levels i-v) and most of the braille readers are in the 
lower classifications (vision levels vi-ix). These suppositions are 
confirmed by the findings rendered in graph 3. 

The distributions of print and braille readers are presented fn 
12 
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MODS OP READING • 
Graph 3. — Mode of reading 
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graph 3 for the total study population and in graphs 4 and 5 for 
the children in residential schools and those in local schools separately. 
The trends reflected in these distributions progress in so orderly a 
manner as to appear almost artificial. They would seem to provide 
additional evidence that, according to present instructional prac- 
tices, one important factor in determining whether a child reads print 
or braille is the degree of remaining vision as indicated on his eye 
examination report. The change in practice from restricting the 
use children make of their eyes to encouraging maximum use of 
residual vision along with a new interest in exact refraction and high- 
powered optical reading aids seem to be reflected in these findings. 
Eighty percent of the children reported as having approximately 
20/200 visual acuity are registered as using print as their primary 
mode of reading as shown in graph 3. Although comparative data 
are not available, it seems most unlikely that such high percentages 
of print readers would have been found among legally blind children 
M recently as 10 years ago. 

The distribution of all readers of both print and braille does not 
follow the pattern one might assume on the basis that children with 
some, but markedly reduced, vision would fall into this group. ' Tim 
percentage of readers of both for the total population studied instead 
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Gn,ph 4.— Students revered u using print only: 
residential and local schools compared 

Ptrcari ^ 



L*v*i* of VWon-^ 
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Graph 5.— Students recite red as using braille only; 
residential and local achools compared 
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Graph 6. — All (todcnti rtjiitmd u reader* 
of both print and braille 



1 8«* Ufei* I la app**<l(t far AtUUi. 


of rising -for the middle or borderline levels of vision as might be 
assumed, remains comparatively even at the upper levels ( i-iv ) and 
begins to conform to the expected trend more closely at the lower 
levels, as shown in graph 6. It will be noted, however, when dis- 
tributions of these two .populations are separated in graph 7, that 
most of the deviation from the expected trend may be accounted for 
by the distribution of readers in the residential schools. The majority 
of these readers are in the upper vision levels, while those in the 
local schools follow more closely predictions which might be made 
on the basis of the degree of their remaining vision. 


Local and Residential Students Compared 

One would anticipate finding a higher percentage of legally blind 
children in residential schools using brailk as their primary mode of 
reading than in local schools. As illustrated in graph 8, about 29 
percent of those in local schools, as compared to more than 52 percent 
of those in residential schools, fall into vision levels ix and x (light 
perception and totally blind) and could not be expected to read print 
if the information on their degree of vision Has been precisely re- 
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Gnph 7. Student* registered as uaing both pnnt and braille: 
residential and local achooli compared 

iff'! 



J ^, r1ed . i * Mn ® of U,e chll< iran in vision levels i through vn. on th* 
other hand, may conceivably he considered as f x>tential readers of 
print (See table I, appendix.) It will be won that some striking 
differences are found when the modes of reading of children with 
similar degrees of visual impairments from local schools are com- 
pared to those from residential schools as in graph 9. An overwhelm 
mg majority of local school students with thia much vision are reported 
as re ing primarily by means of print as compared to only 29 percent 
of the residential school student*. 


Grade LHstyrbution 

In graph 10 may be seen the grade distribution of all legally blind 
children studied and the grade distribution of the total full time 
public elementary and secondary day school enrollment in the United 
States for 1958.* (Statistics for 1960 are not available.) It seems to 
suggest that, m general, schools are able to retain legally blind chil- 
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Graph.8. — Percent of children with object perception and better 


compared to percent with light perception anJ totally blind 
(vision level# I through VII compared to level# Vin and IX) 
local and reaidential registrant# compared 


drvn with about the same degree of success as (hey are t h(*«* with 
axeraga vision A alight)? greater [H'reentagv of blind children was 
enrolled in kindergarten through grade 3, and slight lv smaller j>o.r- 
rentage* in (he upjxer grades as compeared to (he tot&l pupil jxipula 
( cm Probably the highest |>errentagv of children 1 dueled by retro- 
lent#] fibroplasia should be in grade* 2 through ti on (hie basis of 
(heir chronological agw Since (his eye condition is known to account 
for a significant proportion of blind children m the country in this 
age group, how can the fact that grade* 2 through 6 do not contain 
higher |>errent ages be explained? Additional information appears 

Graph 9. — Mode of reading of children with object perception and 
better (vision level# I through V[j): local and residential regia- 
tnnta compared 
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to be needed before this and related questions may be answered satis- 
xaetorily. 

The lack of uniform kindergarten facilities in the Nation prob- 
ably explains to a considerable exteat the discrepancy between kin- 
dergarten and first-grade enrollments for both of these distribu- 
tions. However, the reason for the dispropqrtionate first grade peak 
or blind students is not clear. In graph 11> showing the grade dis- 
tributions of print and braille readers, it is -indicated that this high 
first-grade enrollment is only characteristic of braille readers and 
not of those legally blind children who read print It will he noted 
tnat the grade distribution of braille readers differs more from that 
of the total pupil enrollment than does the distribution of those 
reading print A purely statistical factor rfiay account for some of 
these differences. Since more braille readers are in the lower grades, 
kindergarten through grade 2 , than in the other two distributions, 
rewer remain for placement at the higher grade levels. 

The highest percentage of legally blind children registered as 


Graph 10. — Grade distribution: blind students and total 
enrollment 1 compared 


Ptreant Enrolled 
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Graph 11. — Grade distribution : readers of print and braille 
and total enrollment compared 

Pirettit Enrolled 



Graph 12.— Grade distribution: readers of both print and braille 
and total enrollment compared 

Percent Enrolled e . 
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Graph 13. Grade distribution of readers of print: 
residential and local registrants compared 

PtfCSnt Enrolled 


readers of both print and braille i* enrolled in grade T (see graph 12) . 
Many educators contend that teaching both print and braille to chil- 
dren in the primary grades before they have mastered one skill tends 
to bring about confusion and academic retardation. This may ac- 
count for some of the differences between this distribution and those 
for readers of either print or braille. 

Graph 13, showing ^ print readers in local and residential schools, 
■eems to indicate again the tendency to use print with legally blind 
c udren in local schools and the tendency to use braille with students 
in residential schools, particularly in the early grades. It also would 
appear that teachers in the residential schools are more prone to 
start potential print readers on braille and shift them later to print 
A greater proportion of the print readers in residential schools are 
in the upper grades than of those in the residential schools who read 
braille or of the legally blind children in the local schools who read 

ftrinf * 
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Chapter IV. Implications 


T HE FINDINGS of these analyses of information about legally 
blind children raise far mom questions than they answer. An 
attempt is made in this chapter to point out, some of the implica- 
tions some of these questions may have for educators in this field. 

Accuracy of the Data 

The 14425 legally blind children included in this study probably 
represent one of the largest and most representative populations 
of such children involved in an educational study to this date. Be- 
cause of the nature of the data on which the study is based, however, 
reservations must be made about any conclusions drawn, especially 
those which go beyond the broad trends. 

The primary purpose for registration of a child with the Amer- 
ican Printing House for the Blind is to establish the fact that he 
has sufficient visual impairment to be qualified legally, or officially, 
as blind so that special aids and materials may be made available 
under a quota system to assist with his education. There are several 
reasons for questioning the accuracy and recency of the eye report 
information on which this eligibility is based. Some special edu- 
cation programs for blind children are governed by strict standards 
concerning eye examinations. Others have no such standards. Some 
require frequent eye examinations by qualified specialists. Some 
have no specific followup requirements and the information in their 
records may be many years old in spite of the fact that visual acuity 
findings are known to fluctuate particularly among young children. 

Moreover, the widely diverse ways in which eye exunination find- 
ings were reported for these children reflect the lack of a standardised 
examination and reporting system. One educator with many 
years of experience in this field commented as follows: 

^We iad that almost mi} report of a young child received before entry to 
school Is inaccurate and that tr em e nd ous fluctuations are found. He tech* 

*^J^**<r • eh001 vary, at leant to soma degree, from 

wsss <* the flfXtftMlmologlat who only sees an occasional legally blind child. 
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Another authority stated : 

Becanm of the local definition of blindneaa, there is a tendency to record the 
▼tsoal acuity as 20/200 when in actuality It may be anywhere less than 20/100 
down to total blindness. This is also evidenced by the recording of visual 
acuities of ‘less than 20/200 and nil." 

There can be little doubt that numerous variables are reflected in 
this report. The U-shaped distribution of the legally blind children 
according to degrees of remaining vision, as shown in graph 1, indi- 
cates that very few children fell into the middle levels and that 
most of them are at the two extreme ends of the distribution. This 
may reflect some of the problems in eye examination practices men- 
tioned above rather than the true visual nature of legally blind chil- 
dren. It also may reflect a failure on the part of educators to com- 
municate to the specialists performing these examinations the need 
for frequent and precise information on which can be based pro- 
grams designed to meet the varying individual needs of children. 

Whether this large nationwide sample of legally blind children is of 
sufficient size to reduce the effect of problems related to eye reporting 
is unknown. Such factors may be of increased significance when study 
is attempted of children at the levels of vision where the numbers are 
comparatively small such as level v (237 children) . 

The finding that more than 18 percent of the children in the local 
schools reportedly only able to perceive hand movement (level vn) are 
using print as their primary mode of reading gives cause for concern. 
Only about 1^ percent of those in the residential schools at this level 
are reported as reading print, which could suggest that the eye report 
information submitted by the residential schools is more accurate and 
more recent than that supplied by the local schools. The discrepancies 
in modes of reading found at the higher levels of vision could be in- 
terpreted to reflect different practices on the part of educators in 
local and residential schools. However, it is most unlikely that a chil d 
able to perceive only hand movements could develop efficient print- 
reading skills. The fart that so many children in the local schools 
whose eye reports indicate they are only able to perceive hand move- 
ments are listed as readers of print semis to lead to & questioning of the 
socuracy and recency of these reports. 

Selecting the Most Suitable Mode of Reading 

In spite of some of the limitations of the data, this analysis raises 
• number of questions of considerable importance to educators of 
visually handicapped children. Graph 8 shows the distribution of 
percentages of children reading print or braille in relation to the 
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degree of remaining vision. These trends seem to indicate that visual 
performance, even as determined beyond the reading distance and as 
measured and recorded during the usual eye examination under cur- 
rent practice, is related to a considerable extent to the selection of 
the principal reading medium the child is to use. It is interesting to 
note that distinct trends occur in an orderly and predictable manner 
when the children are grouped into the nine vision levels. Informa- 
tion on the nature of the eye conditions of the children was not avail- 
able for comparison with the degree of vision and reading mode. 
Probably a considerable number of the children at all of the nine 
vision levels have myopia or other eye conditions in which the very 
near visual performance tends to be quite different from the far point 
performance. Why then should these trends be so systematic and 
orderly as they appear to be under current practices f Were the ed- 
ucators who were responsible for helping the children decide upon the 
mode of reading best suited to their needs unduly influenced by the 
eye examination reports, containing, for the most part, only informa- 
tion on measurements made well beyond the reading distance ? Would 
the same marked trends occur if the vision levels of the children were 
unknown to these educators ? Research on mode of reading in relation 
to eye examination findings containing information on both near and 
distance vision as well could prove to be valuable. Since the decision 
of whether a child uses print, braille, or both inevitably is based on his 
performance at the reading distance, more exploration of this 
problem is needed. 

Looking at the trends reflected in graph 3 from another point of 
view, it would appear that, as the degree of vision approaches total 
blindness, factors other than those reported by the usual eye examina- 
tion beoome increasingly important in determining the child’s mode 
of reading. If this is true, can these factors be identified and evalu- 
ated! How do the 12 percent of the children in vision level i who 
read braille differ from the 82 percent reading print and the 6 percent 
reading berth print and braille ! Could these traits be identified at an 
early age so as to avoid the trauma experienced by some children when 
they encounter failure and are transferred from one mode of reading 
to another! Do children r e presented by these percentages have 
similar eye conditions! Is the medical prognosis poorer for the braille 
readers than for those using print! Do many of the children have 
useful vision in one eye only! Do they toad to have handicaps in 
addition to their, visual impairments! How many utilize optical 
reading aids! At what age and with what type and level of vision 
are theee most effective! If there are no characteristic differences 
among the children utilizing braille, print, or both, was there a differ- 
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What constitutes an adequate trial period and an adequate trial di- 
mate for students with borderline residual vision when they attempt 
to decide which mode of reading to use? Does the introduction of 
braille as the first trial reading medium result in a loss of the oppor- 
tunity for the young child to develop the use of his residual vision 
at an age when the chance for this development is at its optimum ? 
Or does the introduction of print as the first trial reading medium to 
children with inadequate vision result in a loss of the opportunity for 
them to develop satisfactory skill in reading by means of braille f 
Studies covering all aspects of the use of optical reading aids by 
these children obviously should be conducted, along with studies in 
the efficiency and effects of other aids including magnification devices, 
reader service, and large-print books and materials. Teachers have 
observed for some time that a considerable number of children with 
borderline vision read ordinary or even very small print faster and 
more effectively than they do large print. Much more needs to be 
known about the nature and extent of the use made of large-print 
books. This should be explored in relation to such factors as degrees 
of visual loss, certain types of eye conditions, intelligence, type of 
educational program, age, and grade. It is important to discover 
whether the child uses special print for all, most, or very little of his 
reading and to ascertain the opinions of those instructing him as to 
his need to use it 

Comparison of Local and Residential School Students 

The discrepancies in modes of reading between local and residential 
school students with similar de g re es of remaining vision are so pro- 
nounced that some effort should be made to discover the primary 
reasons for them. It is known that similar differences of somewhat 
leaser magnitude exist between different residential schools and also 
different local school systems. Although it was not possible to tabu- 
late these differences completely for this report, it was evident that 
some residential schools, for instance, taught braille to all students 
enrolled in spite of the fact that many were registered as having 
20/200 visual acuity and that the practice in other schools was much 
mors selective. Somewhat similar differences were apparent utoong 
the local school systems reporting legally blind children, although 
the major differences were found to exist between residential and 
local school populations. It is possible that selective factors which 
d e te rmi ne the placement of children in either local or residential 
schools may account for much of the apparent preference among 
local school students for print and among residential school students 
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for braille. There may be a tendency to place those children with 
more severe eye conditions in residential schools, particularly those 
with conditions affecting near- as well as far-point performance. 
Until the contributing factors are isolated and studied, explanations 
of these differences remain in the realm of conjecture. 

♦ 

Precise Eye Reports 
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educational purposes as blind or partially seeing has become of in- 
creasing concern in recent years. Such designations applied in con- 
junction with information on diagnosis and medical prognosis proved 
to be fairly satisfactory during the period when it was believed that 
use of residual vision resulted in permanent ocular damage. Now, 
with the recognition that such use is seldom if ever injurious even 
for children having serious visual impairments, educators have been 
seeking new criteria for placing visually handicapped students in 
special education programs. Many decide whether a child with 
visual impairment belongs in a program for blind or for partially 
seeing children, where separate programs are maintained, primarily 
on his mode of reading. Educational references to a child as blind 
is waning to imply use of braille as the basic reading medium. Those 
legally blind children £ble to use print as their basic reading medium 
tend to be classified among the partially seeing. This practice, how- 
ever, is not uniform throughout the country and, since it may involve 
a trial placement for many children with borderline vision, much 
confusion concerning the educational definition of blindness remains. 

Adding to this confusion regarding definition is the general find- 
ing from this analysis that a wide range of vision is found among 
children currently reading braille and among those reading print 
Thus, classification of children as blind or partially seeing on the 
basis of their mode of reading under current practices appears to be 
only a partial solution to the problem of definition. Systematic re- 
search exploration of all matters relating to this basic problem is of 
major importance. 

Retrolental Fibroplasia 

It is somewhat puzzling not to find the often mentioned “wave” 
of children blinded by retrolental fibroplasia more clearly reflected 
in the grade distributions of graph 10. Identification of the ages and 
grades of children with a primary diagnosis of retrolental fibroplasia 
and the extent of their visual impairments probably would provide 
information which could lead to more refined experimental research 
and to a better understanding of their educational needs. It also 
would help to provide a more stable basis for making prevalence 
estimatee and predictions with significant implications for special 
teachers, programs, and equipment needed in the future. 

Grade Distributions 

The much higher percentage of braille readers in the first grade than 
of those reading print, as shown in graph 11, seems to warrant further 
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made about “blind” children without first carefully qualifying the 
nature and extent of their visual loss. The report seems to suggest 
there is a need for the development of more effective means of securing 
current and precise eye reports if such information is to be of use 
to teachers and administrators planning special programs. The mul- 
titude of questions suggested by these and other findings stress £he 
need for comprehensive research programs which will assist educa- 
tors in the development of the most effective methods and procedures 
for meeting the needs of the visually handicapped childrej^they serve. 

More children with impaired vision are enrolled in the nation’s 
schools than ever before. Others will follow. The opportunity and 
necessity for study and improvement of methods and practices are 
at hand. 
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20/200. 

15/200 and 20/800. 
10/200-15/400. 
20/600-10/500. 
5/400-2/400. 
Counts fingers. 
Hand movement. 
Light perception. 
Totally blind. 
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G«ph A—Degree of vinoo: tod looj, load .elected ample, end 
locj without .elected ample compu-ed 



toS' b «k^lf* nt r "*•*" of *«iU« «Jy: total loci, 

local selected sample, and local without selected sample compared 
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Graph C. — Student* registered as readers of print only: total local, 
local selected sample, and local without selected sample compared 
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